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ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 


The  Buildings  of  the  Development 


ockefeller  Center,  the  largest  building  project  ever  undertaken 
at  one  time  by  private  capital,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 
It  occupies  twelve  acres  of  ground  space — more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
three  blocks  from  48th  Street  to  51st  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenues. 

The  present  Rockefeller  Center  plan  includes  twelve  buildings.  These 
will  afford  chiefly  office  and  retail  shopping  space.  Other  major  activities 
in  the  Development  are  two  theaters,  the  new  studios  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Rockefeller  Center  Observation  Roof 

Included  in  the  Rockefeller  Center  group  are  the  British  Empire 
Building  and  La  Maison  Francaise,  two  of  the  International  structures  on 
Fifth  Avenue;  the  70-story  RCA  Building,  which  covers  more  than  half 
of  the  middle  block  between  49th  and  50th  Streets;  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall,  world's  largest  theater,  located  on  Sixth  Avenue  between  50th  and 
51st  Streets;  the  31 -story  RKO  Building  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  51st  Street; 
and  the  Center  Theater,  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  49th  Street.  These  are 
completed  and  tenanted. 

Sites  are  being  excavated  in  the  north  block  for  two  more  International 
Buildings  to  front  on  Fifth  Avenue.  One  of  these,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  50th  Street,  will  be  the  Palazzo  d' Italia.  It  will  be  connected 
with  a  companion  building  by  a  spacious  and  beautiful  Arcade. 

Other  contemplated  structures  include  two  office  buildings  of  medium 
height,  one  in  the  north  block  and  one  in  the  south  block,  a  lower  club  or 
office  building  east  of  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  and  another  structure 
east  of  the  Center  Theater. 

Nearly  two  acres  of  land  in  Rockefeller  Center  have  been  used  to 
provide  open  space  between  buildings  and  adequate  facilities  for  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Development.  This  area, 
named  "Rockefeller  Plaza,"  includes  a  new  private  street  cutting  through 
the  project  from  48th  to  51st  Streets,  a  large  Sunken  Plaza  in  the  middle 


block,  and  a  Promenade,  sixty  feet  wide,  which  leads  into  the  Sunken 
Plaza  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  affords  a  convenient  gateway  to  all  the  build- 
ings in  Rockefeller  Center. 

The  western  portion  of  Rockefeller  Center,  in  which  are  located  the 
two  theaters  and  the  NBC  studios,  has  been  named  "Radio  City,"  in 
honor  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  its  affiliated  interests. 

Rockefeller  Center,  Inc.,  represents  the  corporate  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  entire  project. 

As  the  representatives  of  this  ownership  corporation,  Todd,  Robertson 
&  Todd  Engineering  Corporation  and  Todd  &  Brown,  Inc.,  were  desig- 
nated as  builders  and  managers  for  the  Development.  To  the  builders 
and  managers  was  assigned  the  task  of  creating  and  managing  the  exten- 
sive organization  required  to  plan  and  carry  through  all  of  the  many 
features  of  the  project. 

Three  firms  were  officially  engaged  as  architects  for  Rockefeller  Center. 
These  firms  are:  Reinhard  &  Hofmeister;  Corbett,  Harrison  &  Mac- 
Murray;  and  Hood  &  Fouilhoux.  Under  their  direction  has  been  devel- 
oped and  perfected  the  organization  of  artists  and  technicians  engaged  in 
the  building  of  Rockefeller  Center. 

Clyde  R.  Place  has  handled  the  electrical  and  mechanical  features 
and  H.  G.  Balcom  has  taken  care  of  all  structural  engineering  problems. 

Other  important  consultants  who  have  contributed  to  the  technical 
perfection  of  Rockefeller  Center  include  Professor  Stanley  R.  McCandless 
of  Yale  University,  consultant  on  lighting;  Dr.  Paul  E.  Sabine  of  the 
Riverbank  Laboratories,  Geneva,  111.,  and  Clifford  M.  Swann  of  New  York 
City,  consultants  on  acoustics;  and  L.  A.  Berckmans  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
consultant  on  landscape  gardening. 


The  illustration  on  the  reverse  of  this  page  shows  the  sculpture  above 
the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to  the  British  Empire  Building,  designed 
by  Carl  Paul  Jennewein.  The  figures,  cast  in  bronze  and  gold- 
leafed,  represent  nine  major  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom. , 
Above   them   is   the  British   coat-o farms,    carved   in  limestone. 


The  British  Empire  Building 


The  British  Empire  Building  is  located  at  620  Fifth  Avenue,  at  50th  Street.  Six 
stories  high,  it  has  a  Fifth  Avenue  frontage  of  70  feet,  and  a  frontage  on  West  50th 
Street  of  200  feet.  Excavation  for  the  structure  was  begun  in  February,  1932.  The 
building  was  opened  to  tenants  on  May  1,  1933.  Barr,  Irons  &  Lane,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  were  the  general  contractors.  Architects:  Reinhard  &  Hofmeister; 
Corbett,  Harrison  &  MacMurray;  Hood  &  Fouilhoux. 


T„H  British  Empire  Building  is  dedicated  to  the  commerce,  indus- 
try and  art  of  the  Empire,  and  is  restricted  in  tenancy  to  British  individ- 
uals and  companies,  or  to  the  American  representatives  of  British  compa- 
nies handling  British  Empire  products.  It  flies  the  British  flag  and  is  staffed 
largely  by  British  Great  War  veterans. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to  the  building  bears  a  sculptured  decora- 
tion by  Carl  Paul  Jennewein,  American  sculptor.  The  figures  set  in  three 
panels  above  the  doorways  represent  nine  industries  which  are  of  major 
importance  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  British  Empire.  A  fisher- 
man, a  seaman  and  a  coal  miner  typify  industries  of  the  British  Isles;  a 
woman  carrying  a  bag  of  salt,  another  female  figure  standing  beside  a 
tobacco  plant,  and  a  man  holding  several  stalks  of  sugar  cane  graphically 
suggest  the  industries  of  India;  a  shepherd  represents  the  wool  of  Australia, 
a  reaper  the  wheat  of  Canada,  and  a  woman  standing  among  cotton  plants 
bespeaks  Africa's  contribution  to  the  varied  economic  activities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Below  the  figure  of  the  seaman  is  a  bronze  sun  sym- 
bolic of  the  familiar  quotation:  "The  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire." 

These  figures  are  cast  in  bronze  and  finished  in  gold  leaf  Surmount- 
ing them,  some  thirty  feet  above  the  street  level,  is  the  British  coat-ofarms, 
carved  in  limestone  from  models  by  Mr.  Jennewein. 

Across  the  top  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  facade  are  four  panels  designed  by 
Rene  P.  Chambellan,  American  sculptor.  The  panels,  carved  in  limestone, 
are  heraldic,  the  motifs  being  drawn  from  the  coats-of  arms  of  the  historic 
divisions  of  the  British  Kingdom. 

From  south  to  north  the  panels  represent  Wales,  with  the  traditional 


griffins  and  the  accepted  heraldic  plumes  of  the  arms  of  Wales;  England, 
symbolized  by  the  lion,  with  the  specific  Tudor  rose;  Scotland,  with  the 
unicorn  and  the  traditional  thistle;  Ireland,  with  the  hart  from  the  arms 
and  the  historic  shamrock. 

Together  the  panels  suggest  the  rich  historic  background  of  the  British 
Kingdom. 

The  north  and  south  entrances  to  the  British  Empire  Building,  on 
50th  Street  and  the  Promenade,  respectively,  are  decorated  with  panels 
designed  by  Lee  Lawrie,  American  sculptor. 

Symbolic  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  British  Empire,  the  panel 
over  the  50th  Street  entrance  bears  the  arms  of  England — the  three  lions 
passant-guardant,  first  worn  on  the  shield  of  Richard  I,  King  of  England, 
1 1 89- 1 199.  The  Tudor  rose  is  incorporated  in  a  decorative  strip  across  the 
bottom  of  the  panel. 

Over  the  Promenade  entrance,  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  Mr. 
Lawrie  has  designed  a  panel  of  the  winged  Mercury,  mythical  god  of 
commerce.  He  is  represented  as  traveling  swiftly  over  the  waves,  and 
he  signifies  the  mercantile  marine  upon  which  much  of  England's  wealth 
and  power  is  founded.  The  waves  form  an  ornamental  border  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  panel. 

Modern  in  Design,  Equipment  and  Ornamentation 

The  British  Empire  Building  is  modern  both  in  design  and  in  equip- 
ment. It  is  air-conditioned  throughout,  insuring  automatic  temperature 
control  and  comfort  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  modern  type  sprinkler 
system  furnishes  protection  against  fire.  Westinghouse  elevators  provide 
ample  interior  transportation.  The  main  lobby  is  faced  with  English  Ash- 
burton  marble. 

On  the  roof  terrace  of  the  sixth  floor  a  distinctive  English  garden  has 
been  constructed.  Built  by  Ralph  Hancock,  landscape  architect,  from 
plans  prepared  by  the  architects  of  Rockefeller  Center,  the  garden  contains 
a  large  growing  lawn,  hedges,  trees  and  several  hundred  varieties  of  Alpine 
plants,  roses,  tulips  and  dwar£growing  bulbs,  planted  in  specially  prepared 
soil.  A  retaining  wall  of  selected  English  sandstone  and  flagged  walkways 
of  the  same  material  surround  the  lawn.  At  the  Fifth  Avenue  end  is  a 
reflecting  pool  banked  by  yew  hedges  and  Japanese  white  pine  trees. 


A  formal  garden  six  stories  above  Fifth  Avenue  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  the  reverse  of  this  page.  Constructed  by  Ralph 
Hancock,  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects,  this  land- 
scaped roof  terrace  contains  a  growing  lawn,  yew  hedges,  Jap- 
anese white  pine  trees,  flagstone  walkways  and  a  reflecting  pool. 


The  garden  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1933,  and  is  the  first 
unit  in  an  extensive  landscape  gardening  program  which  will  utilize 
modern  materials  to  transform  the  open  areas  and  the  lower  roofs  of  Rocke- 
feller Center  into  an  enchanted  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Among  the  tenants  in  the  British  Empire  Building  are  many  whose 
names  have  for  years  been  outstanding  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  England.  These  include  Yardley  &  Company,  perfumers;  Alfred 
Dunhill  of  London,  importers  of  tobaccos,  pipes  and  smokers'  supplies; 
Lowe,  Donald  &  Company  and  Holland  &  Sherry,  importers  of  British 
woolens;  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  U.  S.  A.;  the  Travel 
and  Industrial  Development  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  the 
Empire  Art  Galleries,  Limited;  the  House  of  Comoy,  importers  of  British 
pipes;  Archibald  Kelly,  American  representative  and  distributor  for  the 
Distillers  Corporation,  Limited,  of  London;  the  Buckingham  Corporation, 
representing  the  well-known  English  wine-merchants,  Barry  Bros.  &  Co.; 
Arundell  Clarke,  Limited,  of  London,  designer  and  manufacturer  of  mod- 
ern English  furniture;  Albert  Leonard  George,  shirtmaker  and  importer  of 
English  haberdashery;  and  the  Encyclopedia  Bntannica. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  July  2,  1932,  by  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Southborough,  chairman  of  the  British  syndi- 
cate which  sponsored  the  British  Empire  Building. 


The  illustration  on  the  reverse  of  this  page  shows  a  bronze  panel 
designed  by  Alfred  Janniot,  French  sculptor,  above  the  Fifth 
Avenue  entrance  of  La  Maison  Francaise.  Symbolic  of  the  friend- 
ship between  two  great  cities,  it  depicts  Paris  and  New  York 
joining  hands  above  the  figures  of  Poetry,  Beauty  and  Elegance. 


La  Maison  Francaise 


La  Maison  Francaise  is  situated  at  610  Fifth  Avenue,  at  49th  Street.  It  is  identical 
in  size  and  exterior  design  with  the  British  Empire  Building,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Promenade.  Excavation  for  the  structure  was  begun  in  February, 
1932.  The  building  was  opened  to  tenants  on  October  1,  1933.  Barr,  Irons  & 
Lane,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  were  the  general  contractors.  Architects:  Reinhard  & 
Hofmeister;  Corbett,  Harrison  &  MacMurray;  Hood  &  Fouilhoux. 


La  Maison  Francaise,  the  French  building  in  Rockefeller  Center, 
has  been  characterized  as  a  "solid  bit  of  France  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
City."  Like  the  British  Empire  Building,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  commerce, 
industry  and  art  of  a  great  European  nation.  La  Maison  Francaise  flies 
the  French  flag  and  is  staffed  largely  by  French  veterans  of  the  World  War. 
Its  tenancy  is  restricted  to  French  individuals  and  companies,  or  to  the 
American  representatives  of  French  companies  handling  products  of  the 
French  Republic  and  colonial  possessions. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to  the  building  bears  a  sculptured  panel, 
symbolic  of  the  friendship  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  cities 
of  Pans  and  New  York.  It  was  designed  by  Alfred  Janniot,  French  sculp- 
tor who  created  the  sculptured  facade  of  "Le  Musee  Permanent  des 
Colonies"  in  Pans.  The  panel,  which  is  at  present  the  only  example  in 
America  of  M.  Janniot's  work,  is  1 1  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high.  Cast  in 
bronze  and  then  gold-leafed,  the  sculpture  weighs  approximately  ten  tons. 
It  depicts  Pans  and  New  York  joining  hands  above  the  figures  of  Poetry, 
Beauty  and  Elegance. 

Across  the  top  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  facade  are  four  panels  designed  by 
Rene  P.  Chambellan.  Carved  in  limestone,  the  panels  portray  a  pageant 
of  French  history. 

The  first  panel  depicts  France  rising  from  a  chaotic,  prehistoric  state. 
A  gigantic  sword  dominates  this  period,  culminating  in  Charlemagne's 
Empire.  Social  and  religious  life  is  subordinate  to,  and  protected  by,  armed 
power.  Roman  and  Celtic  influences  are  portrayed  on  either  side  of  the 
sword  by  the  Roman  insignia  and  the  Celtic  bard's  harp  and  the  Gallic  cock. 


In  the  second  panel,  symbolic  of  the  formative  period,  clustered  spears 
typify  the  united  effort  enveloped  in  the  banner  of  the  new  France.  A 
chalice  denotes  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  self-abnegation.  The  spiritual 
and  emotional  state  of  mind  is  shown  by  a  halo. 

The  third  panel  represents  the  period  of  absolute  monarchy.  The 
crown  and  scepter  are  all  powerful.  Shields  with  the  fleur-de-lys  cover  the 
field,  denoting  the  spread  of  the  king's  dominance.  Behind  the  crown  is 
the  sunburst  "Le  Roi  Soleil — L'Etat  C'est  Moi." 

The  fourth  panel  symbolizes  the  French  Republic.  The  fasces  repre- 
sent unity,  the  Phrygian  cap  stands  for  democracy,  and  the  laurel  crown 
for  success  and  reward.  The  watchword  of  democracy — "Liberte,  Egalite, 
Fraternite" — is  engraved  in  the  panel. 

Over  the  49th  Street  entrance  to  the  building,  Lee  Lawne  has  de- 
signed a  conventionalized  form  of  the  traditional  fleur-de-lys  of  France. 
The  Promenade  entrance  is  graced  by  another  panel  designed  by  the  same 
artist.  The  latter  represents  a  sowing  figure  scattering  the  seeds  of  good 
citizenship. 

Home  of  French  Government  Bureaus 

The  French  Government's  approval  and  active  support  of  La  Maison 
Francaise  were  announced  in  1932.  Interviews  between  President  Albert 
F.  Lebrun  and  Premier  Edouard  Hernot,  representing  the  government,  and 
Senator  Jean  Philip,  of  the  French  Committee  under  whose  auspices  La 
Maison  Francaise  was  erected,  resulted  in  a  complete  understanding  and 
working  agreement. 

Among  the  first  tenants  to  move  into  the  building  were  French  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  New  York.  Here  are  situated  the  offices  of  the  Consul 
General  of  France  and  the  offices  of  the  French  Commercial  Attache. 
Other  prominent  tenants  include  the  Railways  of  France;  the  Federation 
of  the  Health  Resorts  of  France;  Rodier,  Inc.,  one  of  the  leading  fabric 
houses  of  France;  Pierre  Amouroux,  Inc.,  American  representative  for 
the  famous  Molyneux  perfumes;  the  American  office  of  the  G.  H.  Mumm 
Champagne  Company;  Lucien  Lelong,  French  perfumer;  and  the  galleries 
of  D.  Caz-Delbo,  French  artist  and  connoisseur  who  represents  the  Galerie 
Marcel  Guiot  of  Paris. 


Specialty  shops,  handling  de  luxe  French  merchandise,  are  located 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  In  the  western  end  of  the  same  floor, 
overlooking  the  Sunken  Plaza,  is  the  Cafe  Henri  Charpentier. 

On  display  in  the  lobby  of  La  Maison  Francaise  is  a  silver  replica  of 
the  famous  airplane,  "The  Question  Mark,"  in  which  Costes  and  Bellonte, 
French  aviators,  flew  westward  across  the  Atlantic  from  Paris  to  New  York 
in  1930.  The  model  is  the  gift  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
France  to  Rockefeller  Center.  It  was  executed  by  Cartier,  internationally 
known  jewelers,  in  Paris,  and  officially  presented  to  Rockefeller  Center  by 
his  Excellency,  Andre  Lefevre  de  Laboulaye,  French  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  building — the  elevators,  air- 
conditioning  plant  and  sprinkler  system — is  similar  to  that  of  the  British 
Empire  Building.  The  main  lobby  is  finished  with  St.  Michel  marble, 
imported  from  France.  The  elevator  cabs  are  finished  with  French  walnut 
burl. 

The  roof  terrace  on  the  sixth  floor  of  La  Maison  Francaise  is  land- 
scaped with  a  lawn,  trees,  hedges,  flowers  and  a  pool.  This  garden  was 
also  built  by  Ralph  Hancock  from  plans  prepared  by  the  architects. 

The  cornerstone  of  La  Maison  Francaise  was  sealed  on  April  29,  1933, 
by  former  Premier  Edouard  Herriot,  guest  of  honor  at  a  colorful  ceremony 
attended  by  two  hundred  invited  guests  drawn  from  diplomatic,  social  and 
business  circles. 


A  spot  of  leisurely  beauty  in  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue  shoeing 
section,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  reverse  of  this  page, 
is  the  Sunken  Plaza  in  Rockefeller  Center,  flanked  on  three  sides 
by  de  luxe  shops.  The  fourth  side  is  given  over  to  the 
majestic  Prometheus  Fountain,  designed  by  Paul  Manship. 


The  Promenade  and  Sunken  Plaza 


A  gently  sloping,  sixty-foot  wide  Promenade  extends  westward 
from  Fifth  Avenue  between  the  British  Empire  Building  and  La  Maison 
Francaise  in  the  middle  block  of  Rockefeller  Center.  Approximately  200 
feet  long,  it  leads  directly  into  the  Sunken  Plaza,  and  provides  a  convenient 
entranceway  into  all  the  buildings  of  the  Development. 

The  Promenade  and  the  Sunken  Plaza  are  paved  in  a  decorative  design 
with  Crab  Orchard  stone,  Ridgeway  stone  and  Hudson  River  bluestone. 

Extending  down  the  middle  of  the  Promenade  are  six  shallow  reflect- 
ing pools,  surrounded  by  trimmed  yew  hedges.  The  pools  contain  basins 
of  polished  Deer  Island  granite  and  mirrored  bottoms  of  structural  glass, 
laid  in  brick  form.  Water  is  thrown  into  the  pools  through  ornamental 
bronze  fountainheads  designed  by  Rene  P.  Chambellan. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Promenade  two  large  Japanese  white  pine 
trees  stand  in  bronze  containers.  Broad  granite  steps,  in  two  flights,  lead 
into  the  Sunken  Plaza,  the  lower  level  of  which  is  eighteen  feet  below  the 
surrounding  city  streets. 

The  Sunken  Plaza  is  an  open  area,  125  feet  by  95  feet  in  dimension. 
It  is  flanked  on  two  sides  by  exclusive  retail  shops. 

Centered  against  the  west  wall  of  the  Sunken  Plaza,  directly  oppo- 
site the  grand  stairway,  is  the  Prometheus  Fountain,  designed  by  Paul 
Manship,  American  sculptor. 

Executed  in  bronze  and  gray  granite,  the  fountain  stands  out  against 
a  wall  of  red  Balmoral  granite.  It  has  a  wide  horizontal  reach  and  its  dom- 
inant figure  rises  eighteen  feet  into  the  air.  It  is  easily  visible  from  Fifth 
Avenue. 

The  composition  consists  of  three  figures,  and  depicts  Prometheus, 
the  legendary  contributor  of  fire,  in  the  act  of  bringing  the  precious  gift 
to  mankind.  The  central  figure — Prometheus — measures  15  by  18  feet. 
Two  other  figures,  in  life  size,  represent  mankind — a  youth  and  a  maiden. 
All  of  the  figures  are  cast  in  bronze  and  finished  in  gold  leaf 


The  two  basins  of  the  fountain  are  of  polished  Deer  Island  granite. 
The  lower  basin,  rectangular  in  shape,  is  60  feet  wide  and  16  feet  across. 
Several  broad  sprays  of  water  in  sheet  form  play  toward  the  center  of  the 
fountain  from  either  side  of  the  upper  basin,  which  is  also  rectangular  in 
shape  and  more  than  forty-two  feet  wide. 

The  fountain  is  illuminated  at  night  by  spotlights  directed  from  the 
roofs  of  the  British  and  French  buildings  and  by  recessed  lights  in  the 
Plaza  wall  adjacent  to  the  fountain. 

Two  terraced  Promenades  above  the  Sunken  Plaza  are  faced  with  pol- 
ished granite,  and  in  each  are  set  three  mirror  fountains.  Above  them  are 
yew  hedges  and  pine  trees  interplanted  with  seasonal  blooming  flowers. 

Steps  from  the  sidewalks  on  49th  and  50th  Streets  and  from  Rocke- 
feller Plaza  provide  additional  entrance  facilities  to  these  terraced  Prom- 
enades which  are  a  few  feet  below  the  adjacent  street  level. 

The  Sunken  Plaza,  in  addition  to  its  architectural  function  of  pro- 
viding an  open  space  between  the  buildings  in  Rockefeller  Center,  serves 
also  as  the  main  entrance  to  the  Concourse,  the  extensive  sub-surface  area 
in  the  development  devoted  principally  to  stores,  exhibition  space,  service 
organizations  and  pedestrian  walkways.  The  entire  Concourse  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  and  completely  air-conditioned.  Sunlight  and  fresh  air 
also  enter  the  Concourse  freely  from  the  Sunken  Plaza. 


"30  Rockefeller  Plaza,"  main  entrance  to  the  world's  largest  office  build- 
ing in  floor  area,  is  illustrated  on  the  reverse  of  this  page.  Lee  Lawrie 
designed  the  sculpture  above  the  doorways  which  depicts  the  Genius 
of  Mankind.  The  cast  glass  screen  beneath  the  sculpture  admits 
natural  light  into  the  Great  Hall,  hub  of  Rockefeller  Center  activities. 


The  RCA  Building 


The  70-story  RCA  Building,  largest  office  building  in  the  world  in  floor  area, 
covers  more  than  half  of  the  middle  block  of  the  Rockefeller  Center  development. 
The  main  entrance  is  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  the  new  north-and-south  street  cut 
through  Rockefeller  Center.  Other  entrances  are  at  49  West  49th  Street,  50  West 
50th  Street,  and  1250  Sixth  Avenue.  The  western  extension  of  the  budding,  16 
stories  high,  fronts  on  Sixth  Avenue.  The  ground  plan  extends  eastward  from 
Sixth  Avenue  for  a  distance  of  535  feet,  and  occupies  all  of  the  intervening  space 
between  49th  and  50th  Streets.  Construction  work  on  the  RCA  Building  was 
begun  in  January,  1932.  The  building  was  completed  on  May  1,  1933.  Hegeman- 
Harns  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  were  the  general  contractors.  Architects: 
Reinhard  &  Hofmeister;  Corbett,  Harrison  &  MacMurray;  Hood  &  Fouilhoux. 


Thb  RCA  Building  is  the  dominant  structure  of  the  Rockefeller 
Center  group.  Its  main  tower  rises  with  sweeping  lines  to  a  height  of  850 
feet.  In  the  tower,  as  is  customary  in  modern  skyscraper  design,  the  ele- 
vators and  service  facilities  form  the  core  of  the  building,  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  well-lighted  floor  space.  This  building  is  unique 
in  having  set-backs  at  each  level  where  an  elevator  shaft  ends,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  gigantic  steps  on  the  exterior  of  the  tower.  These  set- 
backs at  the  completion  of  the  elevator  shafts  allow  the  maintenance  of  a 
constant  distance  from  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building  to  the  core.  As  a 
result,  all  of  the  rentable  office  area  in  the  tower  receives  a  maximum  of 
natural  light  and  fresh  air. 

This  construction  allows,  also,  for  approximately  the  same  rentable 
area  on  all  floors  of  the  tower.  The  tower  floors,  each  with  an  area  of 
about  25,000  square  feet,  are  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  large  cor- 
poration, and  are  so  designed  that  small  space  units  may  be  laid  out  with 
a  maximum  of  window  space. 

The  central  tower  of  the  structure  is  capped  by  the  Rockefeller  Center 
Observation  Roof  At  the  extreme  top,  seventy  stories  above  the  street 
level,  is  an  open  promenade,  which  offers  an  unobstructed  fifty-mile  view 
of  New  York  and  the  surrounding  territory. 

The  main  entrance  facing  Rockefeller  Plaza  gives  an  impression  of 
the  graceful  massiveness  of  the  RCA  Building.    The  lintels  of  the  three 


arches  over  the  doorways  are  decorated  with  a  huge  sculpture  by  Lee 
Lawrie. 

The  central  figure  of  this  work  represents  the  genius  which  interprets 
to  the  human  race  the  laws  and  cycles  of  the  cosmic  forces  of  the  universe, 
and  thus  rules  over  all  of  man's  activities.  On  the  right  of  the  central 
panel  is  represented  Light,  and  on  the  left,  Sound — two  of  these  cosmic 
forces.  The  compass  of  the  genius  marks,  on  the  glass  screen  below,  the 
cycles  of  Light  and  Sound. 

Although  there  are  other  cosmic  forces  which  govern  the  universe, 
Mr.  Lawrie  selected  those  of  Light  and  Sound  because  they  are  an  active 
and  vital  part  of  everyday  life,  and  particularly  because  within  contem- 
porary times  great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  means  of  them,  and 
man's  technical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  these  two  forces  has  been  vastly 
enlarged. 

The  glass  screen  below  the  sculpture  is  55  feet  across  and  15  feet  high. 
It  is  composed  of  240  rectangular  blocks  of  glass,  each  about  18  by  28 
inches,  with  an  average  thickness  of  about  three  inches.  The  blocks  vary 
in  weight  from  70  to  115  pounds  each,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  screen 
is  about  thirteen  tons.  The  blocks  are  held  together  with  transparent 
cement,  and  reinforced  at  the  back  by  vertical  steel  strips.  The  screen  was 
executed  by  the  Corning  Glass  Works. 

A  New  Note  in  Office  Building  Decoration 

The  Great  Hall  or  main  lobby  of  the  RCA  Building,  just  inside  the 
Plaza  entrance,  offers  the  largest  single  expanse  in  Rockefeller  Center  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  decorative  theme.  The  architects  and  managers 
decided  to  concentrate  the  art  work  of  the  main  lobby  in  large  panels  on 
the  walls  of  the  elevator  banks,  keeping  the  walls,  floors  and  ceiling  in 
plain  colors. 

The  floor  is  of  brass  and  terrazzo  mosaic.  The  outer  walls  are  con- 
structed of  French  Gray  Vermont  marble  from  the  floor  to  a  height  of 
seven  and  one-half  feet.  The  columns  are  faced  with  Ivory  Vein  Italian 
marble.  The  remainder  of  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  are  finished  in  a  deep 
ivory  tone. 

The  panels  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  elevator  banks  are  devoted 
to  the  four  murals  executed  by  Jose  Maria  Sert,  Spanish  muralist.  They 


Murals  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  English  artist,  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  the  yo-story  RCA  Building  are  pictured  on  the  reverse  of  this 
page.  They  portray  man's  conquest  of  the  physical  world  and 
the  artist's  concept  of  mankind's  ultimate  destiny.  Each 
painting  is  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  seventeen  feet  high. 


depict  man's  intellectual  mastery  of  the  material  universe.  Each  of  these 
murals  is  approximately  25  feet  wide  and  17  feet  high.  They  were  painted 
in  Mr.  Sert's  Paris  studio. 

The  murals  represent  the  abolition  of  those  forces  which  tend  to 
destroy  human  peace  and  happiness,  and  the  preservation  of  the  forces 
which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  first  panel,  to  the  east, 
represents  the  evolution  of  machinery  which  relieves  man  from  the  neces- 
sity of  terrific  physical  strain.  The  second  panel  portrays  the  eradication 
of  disease  through  the  development  of  medical  science.  The  third  panel 
depicts  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  fourth  panel  represents  the  suppres- 
sion of  war. 

Brangwyn's  Portrayal  of  the  Story  of  Mankind 

Upon  the  south  walls  of  the  main  elevator  banks  are  four  murals  by 
Frank  Brangwyn,  R.A.,  English  artist.  They  are  approximately  the  same 
size  as  the  Sert  murals  and  were  painted  in  England. 

Three  of  these  murals  are  designed  to  show  the  progressive  periods  in 
man's  conquest  of  the  physical  world  and  the  changing  conditions  to  which 
man  has  adapted  himself,  as,  step  by  step,  this  conquest  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  the  fourth  panel,  which,  in  a  sense,  sums  up  the  other  three, 
the  artist  implies  that  in  his  ever  restless  and  driving  search  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer  man  must  learn  to  accept  as  fundamental  the  truths  which  were 
revealed  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  first  panel  at  the  west  end  shows  man  laboring  painfully  with  his 
hands,  courageously  providing  the  physical  necessities  of  life.  The  second 
panel  shows  man  working  with  crude  tools  which  enable  him  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  home,  and  to  establish  an  organized  society.  The  third 
panel  pictures  man  working  with  machinery,  mechanizing  labor  and  add- 
ing to  his  own  life  the  promise  of  leisure.  The  fourth  panel  is  the  artist's 
interpretation  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind.  Mr.  Brangwyn's  in- 
scription on  this  mural  is:  "Man's  ultimate  destiny  depends  not  on  whether 
he  can  learn  new  lessons  or  make  new  discoveries  and  conquests,  but  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  lesson  taught  him  close  upon  two  thousand  years  ago." 

The  interior  transportation  system  in  the  RCA  Building  is  of  particu- 
lar interest.    In  addition  to  the  "resident"  population  of  16,500  tenants, 


provision  has  been  made  to  handle  a  visiting  population  of  nearly  60,000 
persons  daily. 

The  three  lower  levels — the  Concourse,  the  street  floor  and  the  Mez- 
zanine— in  which  traffic  is  greatest,  are  connected  by  broad  stairways  and 
served  by  six  double-width  reversible  Otis  escalators.  Seventy-five  West- 
inghouse  elevators  of  the  latest  high-speed  safety  type  maintain  rapid  com- 
munication throughout  the  building. 

Complete  Interior  Transportation  System 

The  speediest  cars,  those  serving  areas  from  the  twenty-ninth  to  the 
sixty-fifth  floors,  operate  at  a  speed  of  1,200  feet  a  minute,  and  one  of 
these  eight  high-rise  cars  which  runs  to  the  sixty-fifth  floor  travels  1,400 
feet  a  minute.  It  is  the  fastest  elevator  in  the  world,  and  covers  the  distance 
from  the  ground  to  the  sixty-fifth  floor  in  approximately  thirty-nine  sec- 
onds. It  is  estimated  that  when  operating  on  a  full  schedule  the  elevators 
in  the  RCA  Building  will  travel  a  total  of  2,100  miles  daily  between 
8  A.M.  and  6:30  P.M.,  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  New  York  City 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona. 

All  of  the  elevators  are  equipped  with  the  latest  automatic  signal  and 
control  devices.  Powerful  speed  governors  and  limit  switches  will  stop 
quickly  and  smoothly  either  the  upward  or  downward  movement  of  any 
elevator  the  instant  its  speed  exceeds  the  limit  for  which  the  governor  is  set. 

Visitors  will  notice  electric  light  beams  projected  across  the  elevator 
entrance  when  the  cab  door  is  opened.  These  lights  are  part  of  an  auto- 
matic device  known  as  the  "Safe-T-Ray,"  and  are  focused  on  photo-electric 
cells  in  the  opposite  frame.  When  the  light  beam  is  interrupted  by  a  pas- 
senger entering  or  leaving  the  elevator  a  shadow  is  cast  on  the  photo-electric 
cell,  and  the  doors  are  automatically  prevented  from  closing  until  the  door- 
way is  clear. 

The  three  lower  floors  of  the  RCA  Building  are  devoted  principally 
to  stores,  exhibition  spaces,  service  organizations,  and  pedestrian  walkways. 
On  the  Concourse  level,  near  the  Sixth  Avenue  end,  is  located  a  complete 
Communication  Station  where  the  facilities  of  the  Western  Union,  RCA 
Communications,  Postal  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany are  available.  The  Rockefeller  Center  Post  Office  Station  is  also 
situated  in  the  Concourse. 


Jose  Maria  Sert,  Spanish  artist,  painted  four  panels  for  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  RCA  Building,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the 
reverse  of  this  page.  They  represent  the  contributions  of  science 
to  human  peace  and  happiness.  These  murals  decorate  the  north 
walls  of  the  main  elevator  banks,  opposite  those  of  Brangwyn. 


Directly  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  Great  Hall  is  the  office  of  the 
"Ask  Mr.  Foster"  service  where  tenants  and  visitors  to  Rockefeller  Center 
may  receive  complete  information  about  the  Development  or  about  New 
York.  Here  may  be  purchased  tickets  for  travel,  sightseeing,  theaters  and 
for  all  of  the  Rockefeller  Center  entertainments. 

In  the  east  portion  of  the  building,  office  floors  extend  above  the 
Mezzanine  to  the  sixty-fourth  floor. 

The  sixty-fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  restaurant  facilities.  Private  din- 
ing and  banquet  rooms  are  available  for  tenants  and  organizations  or  parties 
desiring  to  dine  in  a  novel  atmosphere  far  above  the  rumble  of  the  city. 


New  York's  newest  thrill — an  open  promenade  seventy  stories 
above  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  As  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  reverse  of  this  page,  the  Roof,  200  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide,  affords  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area.  Five  floors  are  planned  for  rest  and  recreation. 


The  Observation  Roof 


Thh  five  upper  floors  of  the  RCA  Building  are  planned  for  observa- 
tion, rest  and  recreation.  Atop  the  seventieth  story,  850  feet  above  the 
street,  is  an  expansive  promenade,  200  feet  long  and  approximately  20 
feet  wide. 

From  the  promenade  the  visitor  can  get  an  unobstructed  view  of 
metropolitan  New  York  and  much  of  the  surrounding  country.  Trained 
guides  are  on  hand  to  point  out  areas  of  interest  and  furnish  information 
about  Rockefeller  Center  and  New  York  City.  Telescopes  provide  a  better 
view  of  the  city's  historic  landmarks.  Comfortable  deck  chairs  are  avail- 
able for  those  who  wish  to  relax  in  the  open  air. 

Here  old  residents  of  New  York  may  see  their  city  with  a  new  pride 
in  its  beauty  and  magnitude.  Sightseers  to  New  York  may  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  world's  greatest  metropolis,  a  view  incomparable  in  its 
grandeur. 

On  the  floor  below,  a  comfortable  lounge  is  maintained  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors  to  the  Observation  Roof  Coffee  and  tea  are  served 
without  charge.  Tickets  to  the  Observation  Roof  are  on  sale  at  the  "Ask 
Mr.  Foster"  offices  and  at  many  hotel  and  theater  ticket  offices  throughout 
the  city. 

The  Rockefeller  Center  Guided  Tours  provide  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  main  features  of  the  Rockefeller  Center  buildings  and  include  a 
short  visit  to  the  Roof  These  tours  are  conducted  by  guides  trained  to 
describe  all  points  of  interest  in  the  Development.  They  afford  visitors 
an  opportunity  for  personal  observation  and  inquiry. 


The  NBC  Studios 


National  Broadcasting  Company's  studios  in  the  RCA 
Building  in  Rockefeller  Center  cover  some  400,000  square  feet  of  space  and 
occupy  ten  floors.  Included  in  this  area  are  thirty-five  studios,  twenty- 
seven  of  which  are  completed.  The  remaining  eight  have  been  left  un- 
finished, to  be  completed  as  they  are  needed. 

The  Auditorium  Studio  on  the  sixth  floor  is  78  by  132  feet,  and  three 
stories  high.  Along  one  side  runs  a  balcony  which  seats  more  than  250 
spectators.  Opposite  this  is  a  semi-circular  stage  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  100-piece  orchestra. 

The  next  largest  broadcasting  studio  is  50  by  80,  feet,  and  two  stories 
in  height.  Known  as  the  Radio  Guild  Studio,  it  is  equipped  with  a  stage 
and  a  glass  curtain.  There  are  also  two  studios  50  by  80,  four  30  by  50 
and  two  25  by  40  feet.  All  these  are  two  stories  high.  Along  one  side 
they  have  galleries  for  spectators,  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the 
studios  by  glass,  and  equipped  with  loud-speakers  so  that  spectators  may 
hear  the  programs  they  are  watching. 

As  there  are  no  exterior  windows  in  the  entire  studio  section,  the 
problem  of  air-conditioning  and  ventilation  is  a  major  one.  An  air-condi- 
tioning  plant  washes  the  air,  humidifies  it  or  de-humidifies  it  according  to 
its  condition,  and  circulates  it  through  the  studios  at  a  rate  of  20,000,000 
cubic  feet  an  hour. 

The  sound-proofing  of  the  studios  was  one  of  the  most  complex  jobs 
of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  All  the  studios  have  "floating"  floors,  walls 
and  ceilings,  which  are  suspended  and  insulated  from  the  framework  of 
the  building  itself  They  are  like  boxes  suspended  in  the  steel  and  con- 
crete construction. 

Several  of  the  studios  have  sliding  panels  in  the  walls  which  may  be 
operated  mechanically  from  their  control  rooms,  varying  the  acoustical 
effect. 

As  a  result  of  requests  from  many  visitors  who  are  eager  to  see  just 
how  a  radio  program  is  "put  on  the  air"  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 


pany  has  inaugurated  a  studio  tour  which  reveals  the  behind-the-scenes 
activity  in  network  broadcasting.  Each  tour  lasts  approximately  an  hour 
and  includes  an  inspection  of  studios,  the  air-conditioning  system,  the  mas- 
ter control  room,  a  radio  museum  and  other  points  of  interest.  An  admis- 
sion fee  of  forty  cents  is  charged  for  the  tour. 


The  illustration  on  the  reverse  of  this  page  shows  the  Fifth  Avenue 
entrance  to  Rockefeller  Center  and  New  York's  most  unusual  thor- 
oughfare— the  Promenade,  which  extends  between  La  Maison 
Francaise  and  the  British  Empire  Building.  It  leads  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  Sunken  Plaza  and  the  Concourse  shopping  section. 


Other  Entrances  to  RCA  Building 


In  addition  to  the  Plaza  entrance  to  the  RCA  Building,  other  en- 
trances are  at  49  West  49th  Street,  50  West  50th  Street  and  1250  Sixth 
Avenue.  Each  of  these  entrances  has  been  decorated  by  well-known  sculp- 
tors and  artists,  in  keeping  with  the  general  decorative  scheme  of  Rocke- 
feller Center. 

The  Sixth  Avenue  Entrance  (West) 

The  vestibule  wall  at  the  Sixth  Avenue  end  of  the  RCA  Building  is 
decorated  with  a  mosaic  panel,  79  feet  long  and  14  feet  high.  It  was 
designed  by  Barry  Faulkner,  American  artist,  and  executed  by  Ravenna 
Mosaics.  More  than  250  shades  of  color  are  contained  in  the  mosaic, 
which  is  composed  of  approximately  one  million  tesserae,  or  small  pieces 
of  enamel  and  glass. 

The  theme  of  this  decoration  is  "Enlightenment."  The  artist's  con- 
ception of  the  theme  is  that  Man  has  been  endowed  with  enlightenment 
to  aid  in  destroying  the  four  major  enemies  of  his  mental  well-being.  In 
his  mosaic,  Mr.  Faulkner  visualizes  these  enemies  as  Ignorance,  Cruelty, 
Poverty  and  Fear.  The  central  figure  represents  Thought,  standing  over 
the  world.  On  either  side  are  the  articulate  manifestations  of  Thought — 
Written  Words  and  Spoken  Words.  These  forms  are  represented  as  mes- 
sengers sent  throughout  the  world.  As  Man  grasps  and  comprehends  the 
message  of  these  couriers  the  enemies  of  his  mental  well-being  are  destroyed 
by  flames. 

Thirty-three  feet  above  the  mosaic,  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  facade  of 
the  RCA  Building,  are  four  sculptured  panels,  designed  by  Gaston 
Lachaise,  American  sculptor.  Each  of  these  panels  is  1 1  l/z  feet  high  and 
4  feet  wide. 

The  panels  are  entitled  "Genius  Seizing  the  Light  of  the  Sun,"  and 
"Conquest  of  Space,"  the  "Gifts  of  Earth  to  Mankind"  and  the  "Spirit 
of  Progress."   They  represent  various  aspects  of  modern  civilization. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Street  Entrance  (South} 


The  sculptured  figures  occupying  the  pylons  on  either  side  of  the 
south  entrance  to  the  RCA  Building  were  designed  by  Leo  Friedlander, 
American  sculptor.  Together  these  groups  represent  Television,  with  the 
space  between  the  pylons  indicating  the  ether  through  which  Television 
is  transmitted.  Transmission  and  Reception  are  component  parts  in  the 
projection  of  Television.  On  the  west  pylon,  Mr.  Friedlander  depicts  the 
figure  of  Transmission  receiving  the  impression  of  the  Dance.  The  image 
is  carried  by  Transmission  through  the  ether  to  the  group  sculptured  on  the 
east  pylon. 

In  the  group  on  the  east  pylon,  the  artist  depicts  the  figure  of  Re- 
ception presenting  to  the  waiting  audience  the  image  of  the  Dance  re- 
ceived from  Transmission.  The  waiting  audience  is  symbolized  by  the 
classic  figure  of  Mother  Earth  and  her  child — the  people  of  the  world. 

The  Fiftieth  Street  Entrance  {North} 

The  sculpture  at  the  50th  Street  entrance  of  the  RCA  Building  is 
also  the  work  of  Mr.  Friedlander.  Arranged  on  pylons  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  the  two  groups  represent  Radio.  The  group  at  the  left  represents 
Transmission.  It  shows  a  singing  figure,  with  Transmission  sending  the 
Song  through  the  ether  to  the  group  at  the  right. 

The  right  group  portrays  Reception.  Small  figures  in  the  clouds- 
one  singing  and  one  playing  the  lyre — are  shown  before  a  loud-speaker. 
At  the  base  of  the  group  are  Mother  Earth  and  her  son,  the  people  of  the 
world,  receiving  the  music. 


On  the  Sixth  Avenue  side  of  Rockefeller  Center,  the  RKO  Building 
adjoins  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  This  3  1  story  office  building, 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  reverse  of  this  page,  houses 
many  of  the  leading  motion  picture  producing  and  distributing 
companies.    Robert  Garrison  designed  the  sculpture  on  the  facade. 


The  RKO  Building 


The  31-scory  RKO  Building  is  located  at  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  between  50th  and 
51st  Streets.  The  structure  is  407  feet  in  height  and  has  a  depth  of  73  feet  east- 
ward from  Sixth  Avenue.  A  portion  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  forms 
the  entrance  and  Grand  Foyer  of  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  Construction  on 
the  RKO  Building  was  begun  in  September,  193 1.  It  was  completed  in  December, 
1932.  John  Lowry,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  were  the  general  contractors.  Architects: 
Reinhard  &  Hofmeister;  Corbett,  Harrison  &  MacMurray;  Hood  &  Fouilhoux. 


Thh  RKO  Building,  on  the  Radio  City  side  of  Rockefeller  Center, 
is  a  modern  business  building  in  every  respect.  The  structure  has  become 
a  concentration  point  for  many  of  the  leading  motion  picture  producing 
and  distributing  firms,  which  now  occupy  offices  there. 

Above  the  Sixth  Avenue  entrance  to  the  RKO  Building  is  an  interest- 
ing sculptural  treatment,  the  work  of  Robert  Garrison,  American  sculptor. 
It  consists  of  three  panels  carved  in  the  limestone  facade  of  the  building. 
Each  of  the  panels  is  more  than  22  feet  wide  and  9  feet  high. 

The  sculpture  is  allegorical  in  treatment  and  subject.  The  central 
panel  represents  Radio,  and  the  whole  group  depicts  the  inspiration  of  the 
past  and  present  being  spread  throughout  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  Radio. 

The  Sixth  Avenue  entrance  lobby  is  faced  with  Italian  Cremo  marble. 
Modern  Otis  elevators  serve  the  shops  and  offices  above  the  street  level. 

The  mural  in  the  lobby  of  the  RKO  Building  was  painted  by  Board- 
man  Robinson,  American  artist.  This  colorful  decoration,  16  feet  by 
10  feet  in  dimension,  has  a  predominant  note  of  blue,  supplemented  by 
warm  grays  and  buffs.  The  mural  carries  the  implication  of  the  destruction 
of  civilization  unless  man's  material  progress  is  paralleled  by  the  develop- 
ment of  his  spiritual  frontiers. 

Foreshadowing  the  time  when  every  modern  business  office  will  be 
equipped  with  facilities  for  the  reception  of  radio  programs,  the  RKO 
Building  has  been  provided  with  a  centralized  radio  receiving  system.  This 
equipment,  known  as  the  Antenaplex  System,  is  a  recent  development  of 


the  RCA  Victor  Camden  laboratories.  A  central  antenna  at  the  top  of  the 
building  supplies  radio  frequency  energy  to  receiving  sets  of  any  standard 
type.  Occupants  of  the  building  may  plug  their  receiving  sets  into  the 
office  outlets  and  be  assured  of  efficient  reception. 


Show  place  of  the  nation,  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  pictured 
on  the  reverse  of  this  page,  has  set  new  records  for  attendance. 
Here  are  staged  magnificent  spectacles  with  the  aid  of  modern 
equipment.  The  Auditorium  is  a  model  of  comfort  and 
convenience.    Hildreth  Meiere  designed  the  exterior  plaques. 


The  Radio  City  Music  Hall 


The  Radio  City  Music  Hall  is  the  largest  theater  in  the  world.  It  has  a  ground 
floor  area  of  more  than  one  and  one-third  acres,  and  will  seat  approximately  6,000 
persons.  The  entrance  to  the  theater  is  at  1260  Sixth  Avenue,  at  50th  Street. 
Excavation  of  the  Music  Hall  site  began  in  July,  1931.  The  theater  was  opened 
in  December,  1932.  John  Lowry,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  were  the  general  con- 
tractors. Architects:  Reinhard  &  Hofmeister;  Corbett,  Harrison  &  MacMurray; 
Hood  &  Fouilhoux. 


Thh  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  fittingly  termed  the  "show  place  of 
the  nation,"  gave  its  premiere  performance  on  the  evening  of  December 
27,  1932.  Within  one  year's  time  six  million  persons  had  bought  tickets 
of  admission  to  this  magnificent  theater,  setting  new  world  records  for 
attendance. 

On  the  south  facade  of  the  Music  Hall  are  three  great  metal  plaques, 
designed  by  Hildreth  Meiere,  American  artist.  These  circular  plaques, 
composed  of  various  metals  and  enamels,  are  each  18  feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  center  plaque  Miss  Meiere  represents  the  Theater  in  its  tradi- 
tional guise,  with  the  alternate  masks  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  On  either 
side  of  this  central  plaque  are  representations  of  the  Dance  and  Song, 
which  serve  to  complete  this  conception  of  the  Theater.  The  plaques  were 
executed  by  Oscar  B.  Bach,  craftsman  in  metal. 

Wide  doors  lead  from  the  entrance  lobby  into  the  Grand  Foyer  which 
is  140  feet  long,  45  feet  wide  and  60  feet  high. 

The  Radio  City  Music  Hall  was  designed  by  the  architects.  Donald 
Deskey  was  chosen  by  the  architects  to  assist  in  the  decoration  and  furnish- 
ing of  certain  rooms,  under  their  supervision. 

The  Foyer  wainscoting  is  of  marble,  the  wall  coverings  of  henna- 
colored  brocatelle.  Stately  gold  wall  mirrors  extend  upward  to  the  ceiling 
past  three  Mezzanine  floors. 

A  large  mural  by  Ezra  Winter,  American  artist,  follows  a  sweeping 
curve  about  the  grand  stairway  leading  up  to  the  Mezzanine.  This  mural, 
60  feet  long  and  30  feet  high,  is  based  on  an  Oregon  Indian  legend. 


The  Indians  relate  that  in  the  creation  of  the  world  a  high  mountain 
was  built  by  the  birds.  On  the  mountain  top  was  the  dwelling  of  the 
author  of  life  standing  beside  the  Fountain  of  Eternal  Youth.  Evil  spirits 
caused  an  earthquake  which  opened  a  great  chasm,  making  the  mountain 
forever  inaccessible  to  humans.  Mr.  Winter  represents  the  theme  as  apply- 
ing to  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  The  mountain  top  is  shown,  gleaming 
in  a  golden  light,  and  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  from  a  rocky  promontory 
in  the  foreground.  An  old  man,  who  has  followed  the  path  of  the  ages  to 
the  heights,  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  stands  in  the  foreground, 
gazing  at  the  mountain.  Floating  before  him  across  the  sky,  in  the  form 
of  a  rainbow,  is  a  procession  of  the  ambitions  and  vanities  of  life. 

Contemporary  Art  in  the  Grand  Lounge 

A  great  stairway  curves  down  from  the  Foyer  to  the  Grand  Lounge 
immediately  below.  This  is  a  public  club  room  designed  for  comfort  and 
relaxation.  The  black  walls  of  the  Lounge  are  decorated  by  five  vignettes 
by  the  artist,  Louis  Bouche.  These  murals  suggest  "A  Phantasmagoria 
of  the  Theater"  and  comprise  elements  of  the  early  Italian  stage  as  well  as 
characters  famous  in  the  contemporary  theatrical  world,  among  them 
Weber  and  Fields. 

In  the  Lounge  is  a  large  cast  aluminum  statue,  an  interesting  example 
of  the  work  of  William  Zorach,  American  sculptor.  The  statue  is  entitled 
"Dancing  Figure." 

Two  other  excellent  examples  of  the  work  of  contemporary  sculptors 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Music  Hall:  "Eve"  by  Gwen  Lux  is  placed  in  the 
Foyer,  and  the  "Girl  and  the  Goose"  by  Robert  Laurent  is  on  display  in 
the  corridor  of  the  first  Mezzanine. 

The  lounges  in  the  basement  and  on  the  three  Mezzanine  floors  of 
the  Music  Hall  contain,  in  especially  designed  settings,  the  work  of  such 
contemporary  artists  as  Stuart  Davis,  Witold  Gordon,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi, 
Henry  Billings  and  Buk  Ulreich.  Various  rugs  and  fabrics  within  the 
theater  were  designed  by  Ruth  Reeves  and  by  Marguerita  Mergentime. 

All  of  this  art  program  is  part  of  Donald  Deskey's  design  of  the 
Powder  Rooms,  Smoking  Rooms,  Grand  Lounge  and  furnishings. 

The  stainless  steel  doors  which  open  into  the  Auditorium  from  the 
Foyer  are  decorated  with  low  relief  bronze  plaques  designed  by  Rene  P. 


The  illustration  on  the  reverse  of  this  page  shows  the  Foyer  of  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  140  feet  long,  45  feet  wide  and  60  feet 
high.  Above  the  stairway  to  the  first  Mezzanine  is  a  huge  mural 
by  Ezra  Winter.  Stairs  at  each  end  of  the  Foyer  lead  below  to  the 
Grand  Lounge.   Ornamental  doors,  at  right,  open  to  the  Auditorium. 


Chambellan,  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  metal  decorations  above  the 
doors  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  entrance  to  the  theater. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  theater  Auditorium  is  the  immense 
proscenium  arch,  sixty  feet  in  height.  Unlike  that  of  most  theaters,  this 
arch  is  not  rectangular  in  shape,  but  semi-circular.  Its  graceful  curve  forms 
an  effective  frame  for  the  magnificent  stage  pictures  which  it  encloses.  It 
represents  a  stylization  of  a  sunrise.  The  steel  truss  which  supports  it, 
weighing  300  tons,  is  the  heaviest  ever  used  in  theater  construction. 

A  contour  curtain  of  shimmering  gold  fabric  masks  the  proscenium 
opening.  It  is  operated  by  a  system  of  thirteen  motors  which,  in  addition 
to  raising  and  lowering  it,  serves  to  drape  it  into  manifold  contours  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  any  individual  scene. 

The  Auditorium  of  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  gives  the  effect  of  an 
intimate  theater  despite  its  immense  seating  capacity.  This  effect  has  been 
attained  chiefly  by  eliminating  balconies  and  substituting  for  them  three 
Mezzanines  of  graduated  widths,  so  planned  that  the  patrons  of  the  upper- 
most Mezzanine  can  see  and  hear  as  well  as  those  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
the  orchestra  floor. 


The  World's  Most  Perfectly  Equipped  Stage 

The  stage  of  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  is,  in  the  opinion  of  tech- 
nical experts,  the  most  perfectly  equipped  in  the  world  today.  It  is  144 
feet  wide  and  62  feet  deep.  No  practical  innovation  of  the  most  advanced 
modern  stagecraft  has  been  omitted,  either  in  stage  machinery  or  lighting. 
The  stage  equipment  was  designed  by  Peter  Clark,  noted  theater  equip- 
ment engineer. 

The  stage  elevator  consists  of  three  separate  sections.  Each  elevator 
section  is  70  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  These  three  elevators,  the  largest 
of  their  kind  ever  constructed,  may  be  set  at  any  level  from  the  sub- 
basement  to  a  position  fourteen  feet  above  the  stage,  a  vertical  trip  of 
forty  feet.  They  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  adjusted  in  step  forma- 
tion above  the  stage,  at  various  levels.  Set  in  the  surface  of  the  elevator  is 
a  revolving  turntable,  forty-seven  feet  in  diameter. 

The  orchestra  elevator  will  lower  or  raise  seventy-five  musicians  to  or 
from  the  sub-basement  level,  thirty-two  feet  below  the  stage.    When  the 


orchestra  elevator  is  at  stage  level,  it  forms  an  extension  to  the  main  stage 
and  increases  its  depth  to  a  total  of  eighty-one  feet.  The  orchestra  car- 
riage, at  stage  level,  can  be  propelled  backstage  sixty  feet. 

Light  plays  a  predominant  part  in  many  of  the  stage  effects.  The 
light  which  is  used  throughout  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  needs  of  a  large  city.  Above  the  stage  are  four  adjustable 
motor-operated  light  bridges,  each  104  feet  long.  Four  portable  light 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  stage  have  a  capacity  of  twenty-five  spot  and 
arc  lights  each.  They  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  ever  built  and  are  used 
for  flooding  the  whole  stage.  Other  lights  are  projected  from  recesses  on 
each  side  of  the  stage  and  from  coves  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Auditorium. 

Equipped  with  a  battery  of  microphones,  the  Music  Hall  stage  is 
prepared  for  broadcasts  of  any  type.  Dressing  rooms  in  the  theater,  built 
to  accommodate  six  hundred  persons,  are  also  wired  for  radio  so  that  the 
performance  may  be  broadcast  to  all  the  artists. 

The  screen  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  measures  70  feet  by 
40  feet,  and  was  designed  especially  for  the  Music  Hall.  The  screen  is 
adaptable  to  four  different  picture  sizes  by  means  of  masks  or  borders  at 
the  sides  and  the  top  and  bottom.  These  masks  are  electrically  operated 
by  regulators  at  each  end  of  the  screen  or  by  the  projectionist  from  his 
booth.  The  entire  screen  is  perforated  to  permit  the  battery  of  amplifiers 
directly  behind  it  to  transmit  sound  to  the  audience. 


The  Foyer  of  the  Center  Theater,  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
the  reverse  of  this  page,  strikes  the  note  of  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity which  prevails  in  this  intimate  motion  picture  house. 
It  is  flooded  with  light  from  five  exterior  windows,  shown 
at  left.    At  right,  above,  is  the  first  Mezzanine  Promenade. 


The  Center  Theater 


The  Center  Theater  is  situated  at  1236  Sixth  Avenue,  between  48th  and  49th 
Streets.  It  has  a  ground  floor  area  of  more  than  35,000  square  feet  and  seats 
approximately  3,500  persons.  Excavation  on  the  site  was  begun  in  July,  193 1. 
The  theater  was  opened  to  the  public  on  December  29,  1932.  Barr,  Irons  &  Lane, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  were  the  general  contractors.  Architects:  Reinhard  & 
Hofmeister;  Corbett,  Harrison  &  MacMurray;  Hood  &  Fouilhoux. 


Thh  Center  Theater  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  theaters  in  Rocke- 
feller Center.  The  Charm  and  beauty  of  its  interior  design  and  furnishings 
are  unsurpassed  even  by  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 

On  the  49th  Street  facade  of  the  building  is  a  huge  metal  plaque, 
another  design  by  Hildreth  Meiere,  executed  by  Oscar  B.  Bach.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  metal  plaques  ever  made,  measuring  18  feet  in  height  and  35 
feet  in  width.  It  represents  Electric  Energy  controlling  the  ethereal  waves 
and  transmitting  them  through  Radio  and  Television. 

The  Center  Theater  was  designed  by  the  architects.  Eugene  Schoen 
was  chosen  by  the  architects  to  assist  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration 
under  their  supervision. 

The  Foyer,  on  the  street  level,  is  lighted  by  five  large  exterior  windows 
of  opaque  glass  etched  in  relief  The  soft  color  and  texture  of  the  Bubinga 
walls  are  continued  in  the  carpet,  furniture  and  draperies  and  accented  by 
the  vermilion  auditorium  entrance  doors. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  Foyer  a  broad,  curved  stairway  leads  up  to  the 
Mezzanine.  Beneath  it,  a  similar  stair  gives  access  to  the  Lounge.  The 
stairways  are  illuminated  by  lights  set  in  niches  in  the  wall  and  shaded  by 
aluminum  masks  by  Kan  tack. 

The  decorative  scheme  of  the  Foyer  is  continued  on  the  first  Mez- 
zanine Promenade.  The  second  Mezzanine  has  a  color  scheme  of  blues 
and  natural  tans  and  is  ornamented  with  a  black  and  silver  painting  by 
Hugo  Gellert  which  depicts  the  struggle  of  Light  over  Darkness.  The 
third  Mezzanine  is  decorated  in  tones  of  orange,  tan  and  brown. 


On  the  walls  are  line  drawings  in  monochrome,  dedicated  to  leaders 
in  venture  and  invention — Eastman,  Edison,  Marconi,  Byrd,  Lindbergh, 
Muy bridge  and  others. 

The  walls  of  the  Lounge,  one  floor  below  the  Foyer,  are  finished  with 
squares  of  tawny-colored  grain  leather  piped  with  red.  A  decorative  panel 
painted  in  red  and  gold  on  incised  linoleum  by  Arthur  Crisp,  American 
artist,  adorns  the  main  wall. 

In  the  Ladies'  Lounge,  which  is  finished  in  delicate  colors  and  fitted 
with  especially  designed  furniture,  is  an  original  glass  mural  designed  by 
Maurice  Heaton.  Commemorative  of  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  Amelia  Earhart,  the  panel  represents  a  new  technique  in  decorative  art. 

The  Gentlemen's  Lounge  is  masculine  in  its  strength  of  color  and 
design  of  furnishings.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  photomurals  by 
Edward  Steichen,  photographer,  and  are  an  interesting  example  of  this 
new  and  increasingly  popular  form  of  mural  decoration.  Photographs  of 
the  Wright  brothers'  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  in 
the  days  when  he  was  a  mail-plane  pilot,  and  of  the  enormous  and  powerful 
airplanes  in  modern  use,  are  interesting  details  in  the  composition  of  this 
mural. 

All  of  this  art  program  is  part  of  Eugene  Schoen's  designs  of  the 
Powder  Rooms,  Smoking  Rooms,  and  furnishings. 


An  Auditorium  of  Beauty  and  Simplicity 

The  Auditorium  of  the  Center  Theater  is  simple  in  form  and  color. 
The  stage  opening  is  sixty  feet  wide  and  reaches  from  the  stage  floor  to 
the  ceiling  with  one  solid  curtain  control — similar  to  that  in  the  Music 
Hall.  The  walls  are  covered  with  African  Mahogany  wood,  and  this  simple 
treatment  is  broken  at  the  stage  opening  by  decorative  grills  for  the  sound 
and  light  effects  and  recessed  alcoves  for  the  organ.  In  the  center  of  the 
decorative  ceiling  and  forming  a  part  of  it  is  the  world's  largest  chandelier, 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  This  lighting  fixture  weighs  six  tons  and  is 
so  large  that  a  special  ventilating  system  has  been  designed  to  carry  off  the 
intense  heat  of  its  400  floor  lights. 

Supplementing  the  indirect  lights  from  the  central  fixture  is  a  system 
of  direct  lighting  which  utilizes  powerful  beams  projected  through  small 


holes  in  the  ceiling.  By  crossing  the  upward  beams  of  light  from  the 
chandelier  with  these  downward  beams,  it  is  possible  to  produce  some  two 
hundred  different  color  effects. 

The  Center  Theater  has  stage  and  orchestra  pit  elevators  similar  to 
those  in  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  The  stage  equipment  was  designed 
by  Peter  Clark. 


The  picture  of  Manhattan  on  the  reverse  of  this  page,  taken 
from  an  airplane,  shows  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York's  new- 
est business  Development,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  view 
is  directly  down  Fifth  Avenue  from  Central  Park.  The  tower- 
ing RCA  Building,  right  center,  locates  the  Development. 


ill 
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History  of  Rockefeller  Center  Site 


The  site  of  Rockefeller  Center  is  replete  with  historical  associations. 
The  twelve  acres  of  land  which  now  comprise  the  area  of  the  Development 
passed  from  the  Indians  to  Dutch  settlers,  then  to  the  British,  and  finally 
to  American  colonists.  Late  in  the  18th  century  it  was  part  of  New  York 
City's  "common  lands,"  a  centrally  located  tract  stretching  northward 
about  four  miles  from  what  is  now  26th  Street. 

In  1801,  Dr.  David  Hosack,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, an  eminent  physician  and  public-spirited  citizen,  paid  $4,807.36  for 
twenty  acres  of  these  common  lands  "on  the  west  side  of  Middle  Road 
between  Bloomingdale  and  Kingsbndge."  His  plots  were  three  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  what  was  then  the  center  of  the  city,  and  are  now 
bounded  by  47th  Street,  51st  Street,  Fifth  Avenue  (old  Middle  Road), 
and  a  line  about  100  feet  east  of  Sixth  Avenue. 

On  this  property,  Dr.  Hosack  established  a  botanical  garden  for  med- 
ical students,  for  which  he  obtained  some  2,000  species  of  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees.  By  1806  he  had  erected  two  hothouses  and  a  large  conservatory, 
and  surrounded  the  garden  by  a  seven-foot  wall. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  garden  soon  became  too  great  a  burden 
for  Dr.  Hosack  and  he  appealed  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for  aid. 

In  1 8 10  the  Legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Hosack's 
property  and  placed  the  garden  under  the  care  of  the  Regents,  who,  in 
turn,  committed  it  to  the  management  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Later,  in  18 14,  the  Legislature  granted  the  Botanic  Garden, 
then  valued  at  $40,000,  to  Columbia  College  upon  condition  that  the  insti- 
tution be  moved  to  this  location  within  twelve  years.  This  restriction  was 
waived,  however,  and  any  plan  to  move  the  College  here  was  definitely 
abandoned  by  1856. 

Meanwhile,  streets  had  been  opened  in  the  vicinity  and,  by  185 1,  the 
en  grounds  were  laid  out  in  city  lots.  The  heavy  assessments  for  such 
improvements  were  met  partly  by  sale  of  lots  on  Fifth  Avenue  between 
48th  and  49th  Streets  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  for  $80,000,  but 


chiefly  through  development  of  the  leasehold  system  which  has  obtained 
on  a  large  portion  of  this  property  for  more  than  seventy-five  years. 

In  1859  the  trustees  began  renting  the  land  on  21 -year  renewable 
leases,  and  by  1875  all  the  lots  had  been  leased. 

Early  in  the  present  century  Columbia  made  a  noteworthy  sale  of 
the  southernmost  block  for  about  $3,000,000  to  provide  funds  for  the 
purchase  and  development  of  the  site  on  Morningside  Heights.  The  trus- 
tees retained  title  to  the  major  portion  of  the  remaining  three  blocks. 

The  Land  Is  Leased  to  Rockefeller  Center 

Several  years  ago  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  became  interested  in  the 
site  of  the  former  gardens,  when  plans  were  laid  before  him  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Friends  of  grand  opera  felt  that 
with  the  sponsorship  and  financial  assistance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  building 
center  could  be  created  here  with  the  opera  house  as  a  nucleus. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  entered  into  negotiations  to  bring  the  Columbia  prop- 
erty and  adjacent  land  under  his  control.  Subsequent  to  the  execution  of 
a  long-term  lease  with  the  university,  certain  technical  difficulties  arose. 
The  plan  as  originally  projected  was  abandoned  and  the  Development 
redesigned. 

In  contemplating  the  possibilities  of  these  three  great  blocks,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates  found  themselves  facing  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities. For  the  first  time,  a  space  of  twelve  acres  was  available  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  for  orderly  improvement.  Clearly,  its  develop- 
ment must  be  appropriate  to  this  midtown  region.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  plan  in  terms  of  offices  and  shops. 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  this  section,  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  said: 

"Here,  if  anywhere,  must  be  the  permanent  site  on  Manhattan 
Island  of  the  much  sought-after  area  devoted  to  that  retail  business  of  every 
sort  which  is  characteristic  of  a  great  capital,  and  which  has  made  famous 
the  Bond  Street  of  London,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  of  Paris  and  the  Unter  den 
Linden  of  Berlin." 

To  building  merely  more  offices  and  shops  of  the  existing  order  would 
contribute  little  to  the  future  of  the  city.  It  was  important  to  think  along 
new  lines,  to  build  for  the  New  York  of  tomorrow,  to  create  a  group  of 
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buildings  so  related  and  equipped  that  they  would  set  a  new  standard  for 
service,  so  "staggered"  that  they  would  be  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunlight  and  air,  so  beautified  that  they  would 
originate  new  esthetic  criteria  for  commercial  construction. 

The  location  was  ideal  for  such  a  group.  The  tide  of  business  had 
swept  uptown  until  it  met  Central  Park.  It  was  plain  that  the  site  of 
Rockefeller  Center  would  be  not  only  the  geographical  but  the  fixed  busi- 
ness center  of  a  metropolitan  area  in  which  the  interest  of  more  than 
1 1 ,000,000  human  beings  would  be  concentrated  as  long  as  Central  Park 
stood  guardian  at  the  northern  gate. 

It  was  a  location  also  easily  accessible  to  transportation  facilities  serving 
the  majority  of  the  people  who  come  daily  to  Manhattan's  midtown  area. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  view,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  asso- 
ciates proceeded  along  well-defined  lines.  First,  they  designed  a  group  of 
modern  buildings  constructed  of  materials  beautiful  in  themselves.  Then 
they  initiated  a  decorative  program  through  which,  with  these  materials 
as  a  background,  the  artist,  the  sculptor,  the  landscape  gardener  and  their 
fellow  craftsmen  could  work  on  a  scale  hitherto  unpracticed  in  commercial 
construction.  Individual  structures  were  designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
group  architecture,  and  each  of  the  decorations  was  a  unit  in  an  inclusive 
plan. 

From  the  comparatively  low  buildings  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  front  to 
the  soaring  70-story  office  and  studio  building  in  the  center  background, 
all  the  structures  in  Rockefeller  Center  were  designed  to  achieve  utility, 
balance,  beauty  and  interrelated  service. 

Rockefeller  Center — The  City  Within  a  City 

Actual  work  on  Rockefeller  Center  began  on  May  17,  1930,  with 
the  demolition  of  a  few  dwellings  and  stores  on  48th  and  49th  Streets. 
On  May  5,  193 1,  the  main  work  of  demolishing  and  removing  the  229 
buildings  in  the  three  blocks  was  commenced. 

During  the  ensuing  three  months  many  fine  old  buildings  with  a  his- 
tory of  social  and  commercial  prestige  gave  way  to  the  demands  of  progress. 
By  the  end  of  July,  193 1 ,  two  hundred  of  these  old  structures  had  been 
demolished  and  removed.  These  buildings  had  a  value  of  $7,000,000,  and 
housed  a  population  of  4,000  persons. 


In  the  twelve  buildings  of  Rockefeller  Center,  there  will  be  a  daily 
population  of  approximately  200,000  persons — including  tenants,  visitors 
and  patrons  of  the  theaters,  restaurants  and  shops. 

Rockefeller  Center  is  a  permanent  Century  of  Progress  in  art,  indus- 
try and  recreation.  It  is  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  city's  choicest 
residential  districts.  The  most  exclusive  dwellings,  apartment  houses, 
hotels  and  clubs  are  within  easy  walking  distance.  The  theatrical  section 
joins  it  from  the  west. 

It  is  a  location  with  varied  appeal— the  greatest  concentration  of 
business  offices  in  midtown  Manhattan,  a  large  and  easily  accessible  array 
of  de  luxe  shops,  a  center  of  great  interest  for  a  casual  visit,  a  guided  tour, 
or  a  whole  day  of  recreation  and  amusement. 

Assuredly  Rockefeller  Center  measures  up  to  its  appellation — "the 
city  within  a  city." 


The  illustration  on  the  reverse  of  this  page  shows  a  view  of  New  York 
at  night  from  the  Rockefeller  Center  Observation  Roof  atop  the  jo- 
story  RCA  Building,  looking  north  toward  Central  Park  and  upper 
Manhattan.  The  stream  of  lights  at  the  right  marks  Fifth  Avenue. 
String  of  lights  at  upper  left  is  the  new  George  Washington  Bridge. 
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